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sometimes fail through gaining too easily that
very dimness and distance I have spoken of.
He will, perhaps, prove to be too far from, as
Mr. Davidson is too near to, his subject. I
must say that the author of In a Music Hall
is entirely successful in some of the romantic
poems that follow the Music Hall verses.
Notable is that radiant poem in which the
gleeman tells how

Starry truth

Still maintains a changing strife
With the purple dreams of youth;

and notable also are For Lovers, and parts of
Anselm and Bianca.

Both writers are, whether they succeed or
fail, interesting signs of the times. Not merely
are they examples of that desire for new sub-
ject matter of which I have spoken, but of the
reaction from the super-refinement of much
recent life and poetry. The cultivated man
has begun a somewhat hectic search for the
common pleasures of common men and for the
rough accidents of life. The typical young
poet of our day is an aesthete with a surfeit,
searching sadly for his lost Philistinism, his
heart full of an unsatisfied hunger for the
commonplace. He is an Alastor tired of his
woods and longing for beer and skittles.

The most like Alastor in appearance among